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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVIII. 

We shun amusements which weaken the moral 
fiber. We love simplicity of life that the soul 
may not be hampered by the swaddling bands of 
lucury. 

—Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
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A SUMMER IN THE SILENCE OF THE HILLS, 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


A summer in the Silence of the Hills! 

Green waves of wilderness around us lay, 

Billows of sparkling forest, where by day 

Cloud-shadows moved and paused and loitered on, 
Until the brooding Twilight made all shadows one. 


Cresting the hill our red-roofed Home uprose; 
The leafly paths wound in and out the trees 
That, nest-like, hid sweet cottage privacies; 
Far down, the leaping streamlet lit the glen, 
And sang its “ Auld lang syne” to ease the cares of men. 


Nor these afar. Along the leagues we spake; 
The trains like shuttles knit; into our hand 
Daily dropt love and tears from every land; 
And God! how clear across our hush the roar 
At dawn, at noon, at eve,—those guns on China’s shore! 


Our comrades there, Friends of the Quiet Way, 
The Simple Life, who greet with pronoun quaint 
We world-folk save for prayer and holy saint; 
Who listen to their soul on First-day morn 
For the still Voice of God, and hear the Word fresh-born. 


Good grey-heads many; faces of seasoned calm; 

Eyes that when young, in our sad history, 

Had watched on dim subways of liberty 

For dusky fugitives; and feet, not few, 
Pickets of peace to-day in friendless causes new. 


Dear mother-brows, life-tried and sorrow-wise; 

Quick, busy men in weekly ebb and flow; 

A charm of bright-faced girls, a rosy blow, 

In glancing games with merry-hearted boys; 
With all the little children’s blessed, bubbling noise. 


And one who found the daffodils a-dance, 

And gardened them forever in a song, 

Was with us everywhere the summer long; 

Lover of hermit rills and mountain moods, 
And austere hearts of shepherds in high solitudes,— 


The Poet of plain living and high thought: 

As in the English lake beside his doors 

He saw his hills, so in his verse lay ours. 

Threefold the summer spell, threefold its grace, 
A rounding harmony of Poet, People, Place. 


A summer in the Silence of the Hills, 

And now to be a silence in the breast: 

Still will its shadows glide, its twilight rest, 

The sparkle of the forest hold its gleam, 
And unforgotten faces light some happy dream. 


W. C. GANNETT. 


Rochester, N. Y., Sept., 1904. 
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JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM’S SERVICE IN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Editors Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Dear Friends:—-1 am now writing in the “ Pening- 
ton,’ New York city, preparing to conclude 
my American service with an address at Brooklyn 
to-night, and then to sail for Liverpool to-mor- 
row [Ninth month 12th]. I have been thirty 
days in “ the field ” since I arrived at Isaac Wilson’s, 
at Bloomfield, on the 7th of Eighth month. During 
that time I have been privileged to address thirty- 
eight meetings, and to speak to 8,900 hearers. The 
responsibility and the opportunity have alike been 
great, and one could hardly bear it but for the 
theught that it is the seed, and not the sower, which 
contains the germ of life and growth; in other words, 
“it is God that giveth the increase,” and I may now 
leave it. 

At Bloomfield I attended the “ Friends’ Church 
First-day School, the Meeting for Worship in your 
meeting house, and an appointed Meeting for Wor- 
ship in the Town Hall, which was not large enough 
for the audience, and where Friends of all three 
bodies were with me on the platform. To stand up 
behind a sort of theatrical stage sereen and to gain 
the needful feeling of a gathered spirit in a mixed 
audience in such a room, and to behave therein as a 
Friend minister must and should, perhaps may not be 
the easiest task, but it was only the first of many ocea- 
sions on this visit when the grace of God was found 
to be a fact of experience, a fact which science, when 
perfected, will find a place for, in her larger future. 
I lectured in the same place next day, and waited one 
day more to attend the funeral of Margaret Jane 
Jones at the Conservative Orthodox meeting house. 
I declined the responsibility of sitting at the head of 
the meeting, but it was a season of much uniting of 
spirit and cordial fellowship. . 

Thence to Toronto, where the conference and what 
occurred there is matter of public knowledge already. 
During its sittings I paid social calls at Pickering, 
where the Friends’ Church have their college, but 
through accidental circumstances and want of knowl- 
edge of the place I did not arrange for any meeting 
there. On the last day before the conference I went 
by invitation to Rockwood, to the week-day evening 
meeting of the Friends’ Church, and spent a pleasant 
evening with Charles Zavitz and his wife, at the 
house of William Harris. On the First-day morn- 
ing of the conference I visited the Friends’ Chureh 
and First-day School at Toronto. I was encouraged 
to take any part I thought right at the meeting, and 
did so with their complete unity. The Orthodox 
Friends were also very kind to me socially. On the 
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last day of the conference I held a joint meeting in 
the Friends’ Church at Newmarket, well attended by 
both bodies, Charles Wilson, one of your Friends, 
taking his seat on one side of me, and an “ orthodox ” 
pastor on the other. The resident pastor here was 
uway on account of his health, but had written cor- 
dially about the meeting. Returning via Toronto, I 
pui ‘myself under the fatherly care of Samuel P. 
Zavitz, whose foresight always seemed to meet the 
eventualities of delays due to the easygoing time- 
tables and still easier time keeping of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. Dr. Janney and his wife 
were also pleasantly of the party. We had two or 
three hours in which to see the sights of ** London.” 
Liberties may be taken with the names of Paris and 
Berlin, Troy and Ithaca, Jerusalem and Jericho; but 
1 have not yet quite recovered from the profane use 
of the one unique name of London. To Sparta our 
way led us. Leonidas was not there, but as good a wel- 
come as ever Ephors gave was given at the hospitable 
home of Granville Haight. The half-yearly meet- 
ing next day was attended by only about fifty 
Friends, the conference having doubtless exhausted 
available spare time. I could have wished there had 
been more business of interest to transact. But next 
The large 
“ vard ” of the meeting house was full of teams, and 
the meeting house of their occupants. What an at- 
traction to the Society this points to; if there were 
leaders and workers to gather them in. They were 
slow in getting through the conversation outside, and 
the first half hour of the large meeting was unset- 
tled. In the afternoon | gave a lecture on “ Ruskin 
and Quakerism,” and by invitation of the Methodists, 
Dr. Janney and I took the “sermon” portion of 
We had 


a thousand hearers that day (counting the same per- 


day, First-day, the scene was changed. 


their service in the evening; again crowded. 


son more than onee when present more than once). 
Samuel Zavitz and Edgar Haight, the latter on a visit 
from the far Northwest, also had ministerial service. 
All the rest of our time was occupied in visiting 
Friends at their seattered farms and partaking of 
their kind hospitality. 

Thence we went to Coldstream, to Samuel P. 
Zavitz’s, and had a nice appointed meeting for wor- 
ship. There is an excellent living meeting here, with 
many young people in it, and where there is youth 
there is hope. A group of Friends came over to the 
meeting from Arkona, some twenty miles further 
west still. We now journeyed east, and the Janneys 
left me at the railway junction at Woodstock on 
their way home. I was to go on to Norwich, to a 
meeting for worship at the Orthodox Conservative 


meeting house. But the train connection was 
broken: there was to be no train for five hours. 


Here was my chance of a little exercise, which the 
kindness of my hosts usually debars me from. So 
I walked over, in a blazing afternoon, to the house 
of my host, Henry Moore. It took me five hours to 
walk the seventeen miles, including a rest and a 
“soft” drink at a saloon which has, like so many 
others in Canada, been deprived of its license, and 
which its keeper informed me was now “ mighty poor 
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picking.” I could not help contrasting this happy 
situation with our new Brewers’ Endowment Bill in 
England; but I kept my thoughts from mine host. 

Norwich is the largest meeting of the Conserva- 
tive Friends in Canada. It is where the Separation 
of 1877 broke out. We had a nice weighty meeting 
in English fashion with about fifty Friends, and 
much characteristic old-fashioned dress and speech 
was seen and heard. A sprinkling of the attenders 
of the Friends’ Church was there, but the pastor did 
not come, though I had written him friendly letters. 
This was the only case in Canada where I was un- 
able to come into sympathetic relations with the pas- 
toral meetings. There was frequently some hesita- 
tion about me in advance, on account of letters which 
had been sent round from an extreme evangelical 
Friend in England, who was personally well known 
to the Friends’ Church in Canada, and concerned in 
the Separation; but as I went everywhere in no other 
spirit than that of Jesus Christ, that attractive power 
was always able to overcome the self-willed spirit of 
separation. At this one place, however, I had no 
opportunity of meeting the pastor. My stay was 
short, as I had a meeting at Pelham the same even- 
ing. This was a joint meeting of your Friends and 
the Friends’ Church, at the meeting house of the lat- 
ter, arranged by Richard Wilson Brown and the pas- 
tor. The kindest Christian feeling prevails here. 
The pastor and I both stayed at the house of an Or 
thodox Friend, Charles Taylor, and I was glad to 
conclude my Canadian work in such an atmosphere. 

[ was now close to Niagara Falls, and came by 
them, and by a night train from Buffalo to Buck Hill 
Falls, to Charles Jenkins’s cottage, where for that 
day and the next I had no meetings. My old friend, 
Joseph Elkinton, came over to Buck Hill, and next 
day Charles Jenkins and I visited him and Isaac 
Sharpless, at their lovely camp or cottages on Po- 
cono Lake. Next day was First-day. Some three 
hundred assembled for a lovely meeting for worship 
in the drawing room. In the evening I gave a Bible 
lesson to the same company on the New Testament 
Doctrine of Sacrifice, with especial reference to the 
death of our Lord. As this seemed to be new to 
many, and to have in it the elements of a common 
understanding on this bone of ancient controversy, 
I have given it since at several other places, and 
found that when ignorance is dispelled the ground of 
controversy goes with it. Next day I gave a lecture 
on “ The Failure of Luxury,” and came to New York 
the following day, now a week ago. The Society 
could ill spare as resorts either the Buck Hill Inn or 
the Penington. The growth and the improvements 
at Buck Hill since I was there two years ago are very 
striking. I found many old friends there. This 
visit, as will be understood, has been marked for me, 
somewhat strikingly, by the absence of some old per 
sonal friends. 





My first visit was to Westbury, where I attended 
the week-day meeting for worship, a Bible class sud- 
denly improvised at the house of William W. Cocks 
in the afternoon, and a lecture on “ Ruskin and 
Quakerism ” at your meeting house in the evening, 
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attended also by ‘“ Orthodox ” Friends, who kindly 
supplied the lamps, so that at any rate the subject 
was treated in an orthodox light. The meeting was 
the largest that had been held in the new meeting 
house. | stayed at Edward Hicks’s, in familiar quar- 
ters, and returned next morning to New York, and 
on to Purchase, where | spoke on “ Sacrifice ” in the 
afternoon, Friends of both bodies being there. I 
dined with Robert and Esther Barnes, who had 
kindly made the arrangements, had English “ after- 
noon tea” with a goodly company at the house of 
Richard and Sarah Collins, who are Orthodox 
Friends, and stayed at Henry 8. Haviland’s for the 
night. Next morning Joshua Washburn met me at 
Chappaqua and drove me over to lunch at James 
Wood's, at Mount Kisco, the clerk of the Orthodox 
Yearly Meeting, and the host of many English 
Friends. After a visit full of pleasure and interesi 
we gathered to the Orthodox house at Chappaqua for 
an afternoon lecture, and at the other house for an 
evening Bible class. Seventh-day found me at Jeri- 
cho, giving a Bible lesson on the Creation story in 
Genesis, as now understood, followed by tea under 
the trees of the yard. On First-day morning, even 
just before Labor Day, we had a good-sized meeting 
and a very harmonious one at Fifteenth Street, New 
York, and in the afternoon another large meeting 
for worship at Flushing, with the helpful company 
of Henry W. Wilbur and his wife and R. Barelay 
Spicer. 

In all these Long Island and Westchester County 
districts there appear usually to be meetings of a 
score or so of attenders, often with hardly any min- 
istry or none, whilst to appointed meetings such as 
these nearly a hundred come, and one hears every- 
where of a large fringe of nominal Friends and few 
workers. I have everywhere urged: 

(1) That Jesus Christ is not the property of one 
body of Friends, or of one sect of any sort, and that 
unless we enter whole-heartedly into His service, His 
love and fellowship, and rely on His sustaining 
power, our love and zeal may easily cool, and ab- 
stractions, however reasonable, be found wanting in 
the warmth of flesh and blood, and the closeness of 
the personal bond between the servant and his Lord. 
This ha< no bearing on theological conceptions one 
way or another, doctrines which it is no part of my 
service to handle at all. 

(2) That greater study of the Bible, more famil- 
iarity with its words, and well informed historical 
work on its elucidation, is a pressing need, for the 
enriching of our experience, the instruction of our 
future ministry, and the removal of old ditches of 
separation. For this end the George School, and all 
other Friends’ Schools, would do well to make com- 
petent, earnest and living Scripture teaching, well 
qualified and up to date, an essential part of their 
curriculum, thus following the lead given by Swarth- 
more. 


(3) That some sort of aggressive work among the 
ignorant, the poor, the sorely tried, should be un- 
dertaken by our comfortable Friends, living their 
generally well-to-do lives, among an inferior popula- 
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tion. There are evidently local and racial difficulties, 
but surely not insuperable ones. Here is the “ Pen- 
ington,” where all the winter a number of educated 
men and women live; close by are large premises con- 
taining rooms where classes could be accommodated; 
and down a few blocks away eastward is a population 
needing uplift. Can anything be done? When I re- 
member how eight or ten of my students have an 
early breakfast every Sabbath morning, and rush off 
two miles on foot or cycle to the adult schools, I can- 
not help wishing that such local advantages as the 
above might be utilized, in some way fitted to Ameri- 
ean conditions. 

Thus | make my farewell. ‘To-morrow, pacing the 
deck of the Carpathia, with face set eastward to- 
wards home, I shall bear the unclouded memory of 
many kindnesses behind me, and an earnest hope for 
the living welfare of a Society the world cannot 
spare. Joun WitiiamM GraHam. 


{Address at the Toronto Conference, Eighth month 15th, 
1904, by Joseph Swain, LL.D., President of Swarthmore Col- 


lege. ] 

At the Boston annual meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association, President Eliot, of Harvard, 
spoke on the tovic, ‘ The new definition of the culti- 
vated man.” THe said: 

‘In this paper he is not to be a weak, critical, fas- 
tidious creature, vain of a little exclusive information 
or of an uncommon knack in Latin verse or mathe- 
matical logic; he is to be a man of quick perceptions, 
broad sympathies and wide affinities, responsive but 
independent, self-reliant but deferential, loving truth 
and candor, but also moderation and proportion; cour- 
ageous but gentle, not finished but perfecting. All 
authorities agree that true culture is not exclusive, 
but the very opposite; that it is not to be attained in 
solitude, but in society; and that the best atmosphere 
for culture is that of a school, university, academy or 
church, where many- pursue together the ideals of 
truth, righteousness and love.” 

In this definition, and as President Eliot points 
out later, character fills a more important place in 
culture than formerly. I am sure I reflect the con 
viction of Friends when I say that the view of culture 
here presented is the view which should be empha- 
sized among us. I desire to put my own construction 
on this definition by cutting it into a series of declara- 
tions and discussing them. 

The cultivated man is not to be a weak man. I 
thoroughly believe the college student should take 
regular exercise, join in healthy sports and activity, 
breathe good air and go to the serious work of the 
day with virility and strength. There is perhaps as 
much evil wrought in the world from weakness as 
from wickedness. If we are not vigorous, things do 
not look roseate and hopeful as they should. A for- 
mer student of Swarthmore College, who has won 
many high honors in tennis, frequently says, 1 am 
told, that he wants to get himself full of health be- 
cause it makes him strong and gives him possession 
of himself. The first command of this definition is, 
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be strong and get yourself full of health. “ Quit you 
like men, be strong.” 

The cultivated man should not be critical in a 
carping sense. We all of us have our points of weak- 


ness and should not form the habit of speak 
ing of others’ faults, and of being. silent 


about the good there is in them. There is a story 
told of a Friend who said to his wife, “ Every- 
body except thee queer, and thee 
is a little peculiar.” Evidently he termed “ queer ” 
any one. who thought or did differently from himself. 
If our criticisms are thus made of people, they do no 
good and cause much harm. Indegd, I believe that 
the place for adverse criticism, if at all, is usually to 
the person concerned. We have the right to criticise 
our friend to his face in private. If we would be a 
real friend we would at the right time and in the 
right way tell our friend ef such faults, so he may 
profit by the criticism. Adverse criticism which 
comes through carelessness, thoughtlessness, love of 
gossip, or for lack of something better to say, usually 
does harm, perhaps always. Such talk usually tends 
to anger or hurt the one criticized. In fact, it always 
harms the one criticizing. 


and me is 


The woodman splits his timber with the grain, so 
in dealing with people it is best to act with and not 
against human nature. It is a safe rule to say noth- 
ing of a person unless we can speak kindly of him. 
Wherever we are called on to recommend people or 
stand responsible for them to others, let our adverse 
opinion, if such we have, be inferred by what we fail 
to say rather than by what we say; or if we deem 
unfavorable criticism necessary, be sure that we are 
kindly and sympathetic. Adverse criticism may lead 
to injustice rather than justice, whatever the motive 
may be. We frequently hear people criticize others 
without any adequate knowledge of the conditions 
under which the person criticized is laboring. With 
complete knowledge and a truly Christian spirit we 
might find occasion to praise what in our ignorance 
we found only blame-worthy. It is a good habit of 
mind when we hear people criticized not to take for 
granted at once that such criticism is just and con- 
demn the person, but either gain further information 
or from our own knowledge see what virtues we can 
recall to the credit of the one criticized. 

The habit of suspended judgment pending an in- 
vestigation of facts isgood in morals aswell as seience. 
Pessimism, dyspepsia, ill will and many other unde- 
sirable conditions and attitudes go with the habit of 
carping and unnecessary criticism; while optimism, 
good digestion, good will are the fruits of self-con- 
trol. The educated man cr woman should control, 
not be controlled, by the little member which is eapa- 
ble of so much good or harm. A little reflection will 
show us that self-control in the matter of what we 
say of others will add greatly to the esteem in which 
we are held and to our happiness and usefulness. In 
criticism let us be severe toward ourselves and gener- 
ous toward others. 

The educated man should not be fastidious. No 
one can afford to be fastidious or squeamish. We call 
a person fastidious when his tastes or feelings are of- 





fended by trifling defects or errors. We call him 
squeamish when he is excessively particular in minor 
points and when he is over-scrupulous as to questions 
of duty. ‘ Whoever examines his own imperfections 
will cease to be fastidious. Whoever restrains his 
caprice will cease to be squeamish.” A well balanced 
mind is never fastidious. 

* He is not vain of a little exclusive. information 
or an uncommon knack in Latin verse or mathemati- 
cal logic.” One of the pleasures of the student is to 
realize that he can be an authority in something. It 
is also possible to reach out into regions that are lit- 
tle known or not known at all. If this work is met 
in the right spirit it makes one truth-loving, humble, 
reverent. One realizes how little he knows in com- 
parison with the Great Unknown. The greater the 
excursion one makes into the world of knowledge, and 
the greater one’s exploration of the Great Unknown, 
the more one comes to feel like Newton, * that he is 
but a wanderer on the seashore, here and there pick- 
ing up a stray pebble, while the great ocean of truth 
lies open before him.” There is no place for vanity 
in the life of the cultivated man. Vanity is the sign 
of an uncultivated man, or one who wishes to imitate 
the peacock, which has one of the smallest brains 
among fowls. 

The cultivated man has quick perceptions, broad 
sympathies, wide affinities. His eye is trained to see 
the beauty of nature and the world of life about him. 
His ear is appreciative of the sweet sounds of nature 
and of art. His sympathies are not confined to the 
gossip of the neighborhood or merely to those things 
which help him to get on in the world. “ The things 
that are good for human uses are not merely meat 
and drink, clothes and shelter, but the satisfaction of 
mental and spiritual needs.” With these needs the 
cultivated man must be sympathetic. 

“ The cultivated man should be responsive but in- 
dependent,” self-reiiant but deferential. There is an 
independence which ignores the best experience that 
there is and the wisdom of our elders. We may not 
be so self-reliant that we are not willing to take the 
advice of those who are in a position to know better 
than ourselves, or take the reins into our hands when 
others have greater responsibility than we. When 
we take the second thought and consider fully the re- 
sponsibility of our acts, we become responsive to the 
wishes and judgment of our superiors and elders. In 
the last analysis, however, we must have, after due 
weight is given to the opinions of others, a spirit of 
independence and self-reliance which will enable us 
to act as our convictions may determine. No major- 
ity, however great, or authority, however weighty, 
van take the place of the individual judgment or the 
“light within ” in matters of morals. We must ob- 
tain light from every source, but follow the course 
ultimately which commends itself to our reason and 
conscience. This is independence and self-reliance. 

The cultivated man should love truth and candor, 
but also moderation and proportions. This is funda- 
mental. Unless we are primarily and always truth- 


loving, no amount of refinement and knowledge can 
avail us. 
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The task of each day should make us more capable 
of knowing the truth and acting in accordance with 
it. All else depends on this. I always feel that there 
is great hope for anyone, however many faults he 
may possess, if he is really trying, at every stage to 
find out the truth and be frank with himself and his 
fellows. In the matter of frankness, it is especially 
important that we be frank about ourselves to our- 
selves and to others. 

The cultivated man should be courageous and gen- 
tle. There is no antagonism between gentleness ‘and 
courage. Courage is not confined to the acts of men 
nor the deeds of war. There is as much opportunity 
to show one’s courage in the daily difficulties that 
confront us in the walks of peace as in war. 
It often takes more courage to follow what we be- 
lieve to be our duty than to face the greatest dangers 
in battle. The one must be courage that is the result 
of conviction and must be abiding; the other may 
be a sudden impulse or the result of excitement. 

“The cultivated man is not a finished but perfeet- 
ing.” No one should ever think of having a “ fin- 
ished ” education. Education is a growth. The at- 
tainment of to-day is not sufficient for to-morrow. If 
our ideals are right and our efforts are in the right di- 
rection, each year should find us perfecting. An im- 
perfect being possessing an immortal soul cannot 
reach perfection in a finite time. 

All authorities agree that true culture is not exelu- 
sive, but the very opposite. The man or woman who 
has special opportunity for the training of his powers 
can neither satisfy the highest possibility of attain- 


ment through living away from people, nor fill his ob- 


ligation to society. By giving to others of his knowl- 
edge and wisdom, the cultivated man enlarges his 
own possessions and helps contribute to the happiness 
and welfare of others. True culture is not aristo- 
cratic, but democratic. 

True culture is not attained in solitude, but in so- 
ciety. There was a time in the history of learning 
when the opinion prevailed that he who would be a 
scholar must live as monks live. This view no doubt 
had its virtues, but the finer qualities of the human 
heart cannot be touched and cultivated without an 
intimate contact with people. The cultivated man 
should keep in the stream of life and be a part of it. 
If he allows himself to feel that he is set apart from 
others by his training, he is not truly educated and 
often becomes critical and unsympathetic with the 
best things in life. 

And finally, the best atmosphere for culture is that 
of a school, college, university, academy or church, 
where many pursue together the ideals of truth, 
righteousness and love. These are the flowers and 
fruit of life, whether they come through college or 
through a religious society. 

Among Friends we believe that these ideals should 
be fostered seven days in the week. We are not 
asked to accept any particular creed or dogma. No 
ereed is taught among us. We are invited to think for 
ourselves. The Society does hope that its members 
may grow in the knowledge of truth, righteousness 
and love, that they may gain “that kind of culture 
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‘ 
which means intelligence, knowledge and character, 
the culture described by Matthew Arnold, which 
aims to learn, in short, the will of God and to make 
it prevail.” 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE. 


Is it true that government by committee paralyzes 
the spiritual life of the Church when it becomes a 
substitute for the natural leadership of men whom 
God has gifted with an influence over their fellows ? 
Moody spoke wisely, and as the result of suecessful 
experience, when he said that “ it is better to get ten 
men to work than one man to do the work of ten.” 
He had himself the gift of leadership, but no one in- 
sisted more strongly in his great missions on the 
necessity of mutual co-operation in order to attain 
His excellent work at Northfield, Mass., and 
at Chicago, was in organizing mutual co-operation. 
Some men inquire, Where are the great men of 
former day who rose high above others? Is it that 
there are no great and noble men to-day? Or is i 
not rather that there are so many great and noble 
men to-day that they are far less conspicuous than 
when one or two towered above the rest in spiritual 
force and strength ¢ 

Our Adult Schools and mission work provide a 
most satisfactory answer to the problem. The whole 
drift of the Adult School movement for vears past 
has been against the tendency for many men to lean 
on one. Dependence on gifted leaders has been dis- 
counted. The great aim has been to get every man to 
do his own work, instead of relving on a le ader. The 
monthly meeting of members in our best schools has 
become the center of power, not teachers 
neglected their duty, but because teachers have 
learned that the greatest service they can render to 
the school is to call out the largest possible number 
of workers, the busy hive producing the most honey. 
It is true that in early days Moses led Israel out of 
Egypt, but in riper experience the State becomes a 
Commonwealth. A nation of slaves must be devel- 
oped under the autocratic rule of a leader, but the 
strength of a modern Christian community is in the 
help which every member supplieth. 

Looking at the matter from the base of individual- 
ism, we arrive at the same result. One of the great- 
est lessons we have all to learn is to work with others. 
Heaven would be no heaven if this capacity for fel- 
lowship in service were not developed. The really 
strong man is not the man who works in isolation, 
and in his power of leadership manipulates other 
men. Such a man may become a Napoleon, but not 
a Christ. The meek and lowly in heart is the real 
Ruler of men, because He leads while washing the 
disciples’ feet. The gentle love of Christ, His lowli- 
ness and self-abnegation, were His Supreme force. 
He organized His committee of twelve. No better 
discipline can come to the individual than to learn 
to work well in committee, rather than seeking to sit 
at the right hand and left hand of authority. Noth- 
ing develops the highest type of manhood more than 
this cordial co-operation with others. The result of 


success, 


because 
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government by committee may sometimes be—may 
often be—that great and good movements advance 
more slowly, because we have to wait one for an- 
other. An impetuous man, who sees some truth 
clearly, or aims at some goal which is divine, may 
have to wait for the moderates who are not yet fully 
convinced. But the man who ean wait is he who wins 
the victory for the very cause he has espoused. And 
thus the world moves forward, and the secret of true 
greatness is seen to travel along the pathway of pa- 
tient humility.—The Friend (London). 


WHAT IS SUCCESS ¢ 

The constant recurrence of this question deserves 
to be noted as possibly indicating a new drift of 
American thought and sentiment. We see it pro- 
pounded every day, and the fact may mean that the 
people have weighed “ success” and found it want- 
ing—that is, the sheer success as measured in com- 
mercialism and millions. It may mean a reaction of 
the so-called *‘ commercial spirit.” 

The propounding of the question is, perhaps, a 
hopeful sign that we are beginning to look more to 
the things that money won’t buy, which are more 
valuable in making up happiness than are the things 
that money will buy. Surely the man whose happi- 
ness is measured solely in terms of dollars and cents 
is poor. To be but a million dollars happy is far 
short of suecess—indeed, is it really worth living for ¢ 

Money has its place, a very large place, and one 
which seems larger when it is vacant. But money 
cannot fill up more than the shallower human wants. 
After a certain amount is assembled it gratifies only 
a very narrow want, the desire for more; and unless 
the subject be reduced to the condition of the miser, 
to whom mere accumulation is a wholly absorbing 
passion, he finds life very empty. 

In so far as the individual is removed from the 
miser’s nature he is incapable of success, or happi- 
ness, through the getting of gain. If devoted execlu- 
sively to this pursuit the individual who is not a miser 
is giving up his life to a denial of the best that is in 
him—of the best there is in life. He lives unsatis- 
fied and his disappointment renders him ineapable 
even of the fullest enjoyment of his money. 

Success is happiness, and happiness is varied, con- 
sisting in the satisfaction of many natural desires. 
The more wholesome those desires the more easily 
they are satisfied, and, odd though it may seem, the 
more substantial and enduring is the happiness.- To 
give a life to the pursuit of anything less than the 
best conceivable happiness is to sell it very cheap.— 
St. Louis Republic. 


Pleasure, like all truly precious things in this world, 
cannot he bought nor sold.—* The Simple Life.” 
% & 


If we insist on living by nothing but impulse, im- 
pulse immediately loses its sacredness and becomes 
passion and waywardness.—Phillips Brooks.: 





MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The best known preparatory schools in the land 
seeks pupils who, at thirteen to fifteen years of age, 
are asked to demonstrate a most limited acquaintance 
with their native tongue, a meager knowledge of 
arithmetic and geography, and perhaps the ability to 
rattle through the Latin declensions. Your son’s 
fourteen years need show no more (and may show 
less!) than this pitiful inventory demands, and he 
will be weleomed into the typical preparatory school, 
and started expeditiously on the designated grind 
warranted to carry him safely into the college for 
which he is labeled. Educationally, these require- 
ments are absolutely without significance. ‘There is 
nothing in them calculated to reveal the lad’s mental 
and moral assets—his development, his outlook; on 
the one real educational concern—the child’s * buried 
life *—they shed no light. They come down to us 
sanctioned only by the convenient tradition that 
made the three R’s the common educational staple of 
all mankind. Genuine inner activity they neither at- 
tend, require nor promote. In complacently accept- 
ing half-grown boys on these terms, the preparatory 
school does something worse than detach itself from 
sound elementary training—it becomes a source of 
actual demoralization. It makes no demand upon the 
elementary school; neither does it furnish the ele- 
mentary school any inspiration. It does not presup- 
pose sound elementary training; it does not pretend 
to continue it. Hence, why trouble one’s self about 
it! Habits may form or not; aptitudes live or die; 
neglect and conventionality combine in blighting the 
rich promise and variety of child life. Fifteen years 
are thus suffered to elapse without an effort to dis- 
cover or employ power, after which four years of 
grinding routine complete the effacement of individ- 
uality !—Abraham Flexner, in the Atlantic. 


INHUMANITY AS A CURE FOR CRIME. 

[Address at the Toronto Conference of Friends, Eighth 
month 16th, 1904, by Samuel J. Barrows.) 

To the audience which I have the honor of address- 
ing, the title of my paper involves a moral paradox. 
It is not evident to the clear insight of this body of 
Friends how inhumanity can be a cure for anvthing. 
The very statement is a contradiction, which contains 
its own refutation. It is gratifying also to think that 
we are reaching a time when this proposition would 
not be accepted by a large number of people who 
claim to be civilized. If it were universally rejected 
both as a principle and in practice, I should not come 
here merely to read a joyful obituary. If it were 
grandly true, that in the progress of truth and light, 
we had reached a point on this continent and on the 
others where intelligent, wise, merciful discipline 
and due forethought in prevention had taken the 
place of inhumanity and cruelty in the treatment of 
crime, you would forgive me if I should burst out 
into the doxology, “ From all that dwell below the 
skies,” and I should join with you in a profound and 
eloquent ascription of grateful silence. 
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Unfortunately, however, though the humane sen- 
timent has scored its bloodless victories and extended 
the area of its domain, we have not yet reached a 
point in the history of the world when we can say 
that the kingdoms of the world have become the king- 
doms of our God. We have abandoned many of the 
old weapons of cruelty of the past, but unfortunately 
other weapons have taken their place. And what is 
still of more fundamental importance, we have not 
eradicated the spirit of cruelty and retaliation, and 
the appeal to brute foree which marked the treat- 
ment of crime in the past. It is still lurking in our 
codes and sentences, still reveals its ferocity in fear- 
ful reprisals in lawless communities, and shows its 
claws and its teeth in a system of punishment which 
undertakes to do by repression what can only be done 
by prevention and reformation. 

It is my purpose to-day to present these two meth- 
ods in contrast: the method of brutality over against 
the method of humanity; the method of repression 
with the method of prevention; the method of retal- 
iation with the method of reformation. 

On this subje ct we are not talking wildly, we are 
not dealing in guesses. If on this subject we can ap- 
peal to the moral illumination of great leaders and 
prophets, we can also appeal to a great body of expe- 
rience which forms part of the history of the world. 
If we blindly ignore the teachings of those who have 
had the inner light and have sought to illumine our 
darkness, we cannot ignore the accumulated results 
of human experience, confirming as it does the vision 
of the seers. Lf human experience has anything to 
say to us from its dark and bloody record, it says with 
sad and penitent authority that we cannot accomplish 
with the weapons of darkness what can only be. ae- 
complished with the powers of light; that we cannot 
refine, protect and develop society and eliminate 
crime and social disorder, by adopting the brutality 
and the standards of ethics which make crime possi- 
ble. 

The history of punishments shows that inhumanity 
as a cure for crime has been a failure. And this is 
one reason why the world has been gradually diseard- 
ing it. Some of you have visited the old tower of 
Nuremberg, and seen the collection of instruments 
of torture with which it is filled. It is a terrible 
array of every form of machinery which human in- 
genuity could devise to inflict pain. It is em 
while to keep these fearful relics of vengeance and 
torture in a museum as a part of the memory of the 
race, so that we shall not forget the lesson they 
teach. These instruments were not discarded be- 
cause they did not work, mechanically speaking; in 
this sense they worked too well. They were dis- 
carded because they were not a success morally. 
They did not accomplish what was expected of them. 
They could inflict pain; they could terrorize; they 
could maim and destroy; but they could not reani- 
mate, inspire, instruct, elevate, reconcile, purify or 
reform. They were instruments of vengeance and 
hate, not of light and love. They could not reform 
the criminal, nor could they reform society. Their 
use was a parody on the name of justice, and a blas- 
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phemy on the name of religion, which sometimes in- 
voked them. 

So in England we may still see the remains of the 
stocks and pillories, and the gibbets, the ducking 
stools and whipping posts which were a part of the 
paraphernalia of social vengeance; and we know that 
England is not worse, but that she is a great deal bet- 
ter to-day than when she attempted to enforce justice 
and establish social order by such means. 


L 


history—black with shame and sorrow and red with 
the blood of the victims—that man cannot be made 
better by punitive machinery. 


It stands out clear in black and red on the page of 


A study of laws and statutes tells the same story: 
that the work of reformation and prevention cannot 
be done by repression. Drastie laws have reacted 
on the communities which imposed them. It was 
assumed by lawmakers that the most efticacious way 
to prevent crime was to adopt deterrent penalties. 
And it was logically assumed that the severer th 
penalty impose d the more cert ainly would the offence 
be prevented. Hence we find terrible penalties im- 
posed for the most trifling offences. In 
1279 “not fewer than 280 Jews were 
clipping coin.” Here the crime 
law was vastly greater than that committed by the 
offender. In 1285, at Exeter, in England, the Mayor 
of the town, sail the porter, were both executed be- 
‘ause of neglect of duty in omitting to fasten the eity 
gate at night, the result being that a murderer had 
escaped. Here the law in its blindness committed 
two murders to avenge one, and sacrificed a good citi- 
zen who had been chosen mayor eight times, be 
of the failure of a subordinate to close a gate. 

In the thirty-seven vears of the 
VIII. 


cuted. 


the year 
hanged for 
committed by the 


cause 


reign of Henry 
it is recorded that 37.000 criminals were exe- 


But we need not go so far back to see the small 
value placed on human life by the law, and the large 
value ascribed to a small amount of property. 
Charles Dickens in the preface to “ Barnaby Rudge,” 
relates the story of a young woman whose husband 
had been torn from her by the press gang. Ina time 
of sore distress, with her babe in her arms, she 
caught stealing a shilling’s worth of lace from a shop 
in Ludgate Hill, London, found guilty of the offence 
and put to death on the gallows. 


Was 


It was about the year 1818 that George Cruik- 
shank, the famous designer and artist, passing the 
Old Bailey, saw several persons hanging on the gib- 
bet opposite Newgate Prison, two of whom were 
women. He found that they had all been hung for 
passing forged one-pound notes. Here was a whole- 
sale destruction of life for the offence of obtaiming a 
few shillings by fraud. Cruikshank made a cartoon 
which caused such public protest against this whole- 
sale judicial murder that hanging as a penalty for this 
offence was abolished, and eventually, as the result 
of further agitation, it abolished for 
offences, 


was minor 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RELATION OF EMPLOYERS AND 


EMPLOYED. 

War the great social economic questions of labor 
and capital, trusts and strikes are reaching their 
final solutions in the crucible of time, thousands of 
unorganized men and women, as individual units, are 
serving thousands of other men and women whom 
chance or superior qualification has placed upon a 
higher social, or an intrinsically better-supported 
financial plane. The relations which exist between 
server and served in this vast human army form nv 
inconsidcrable contribution to the final solution of 
the larger question, and happily need not wait for 
an economic fiat to settle the status of each. The 
every-day application of Christian ethics on the part 
of mistress and servant, of landlord and tenant, of 
master and workmen, is the potent solvent of the 
“labor” and “ help” problems that beset our mod- 
ern life, and individuals need not wait for the slow 
evolution of social conditions to settle their own dif- 
ficulties. Undoubtedly when the trend of economic 
life is from social riot and chaos toward law and or- 
der, it will be easier for individuals to adjust their 
relations one with another, but no one is debarred 
from the application of the law of Christ’s brother- 
hood because everybody is not yet ready for it. 

The financially and socially superior class need in 
this matter to consider that Christ’s law did not pro- 
vide that considerate treatment should be meted out 
to the appreciative only, but that “ to him that know- 
eth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” and 
there is nothing said about the ones who know not. 

To proceed from general to specific conditions we 
may consider the mistress more responsible than her 
maid for maintaining courtesy and good temper, be- 
ing reasonable in her requisitions for service and just 
in her compensation. We may expect her to recog- 
nize individual differences inthose whom she employs, 
and to vary her treatment of each so as best to serve 





their interests and happiness, as well as her own. In 
the adjustment of more satisfactory relations than 
frequently exist at present, the class with the educa- 
tion, social position and money must take the initia- 
tive, and through infinite patience with illiteracy, ig- 
norance, thanklessness and ill-balanced judgment 
work out better conditions. 
form movements 


We cannot expect re- 
in the life of the worker to 
Light and 


even 
emanate from the submerged strata. 
knowledge come from the top. 

The law of gain induces the employer to grind the 
willing worker, to increase his measure of service 
and keep his compensation down to the lowest limit. 
It induces the worker to demand increased remunera- 
tion and ask for lighter labor. 
dominant in the business world. 


This law is too often 

The law of Christ 
induces every worker in whatsoever he undertakes, 
to render the best possible service, and demands that 
the employer shall equitably reward his employees 
and impose no unreasonable service. If a workman 
felt that his employer would advance his compensa- 
tion without any demand on his part, in proportion 
to his faithfulness, efficiency and the financial pros- 
perity of the business, he would not strike. Individ- 
ual employers may, if they will, create this feeling 
of confidence in their employees. Laboring men gen- 
erally have no such confidence. 
tion from their superiors. 


They fear imposi- 
They are often ignorant 
and unreasonable in their demands, and thoroughly 
unchristian in their efforts to enforce them. To yield 
to the means by which they collectively often attempt 
to force employers to submission, would be to invite 
anarchy or a return to savagery. But is the diffi- 
culty not primarily due to the failure of earth’s more 
highly-endowed inhabitants to inspire trust and con- 
fidence in the minds of their less favored brothers ?¢ 
ls it impossible for men of large possessions to im- 
press upon those who serve them their desire to do 
justly, their interest in them as brother men, and 
their intention that all who are in their service shall 
be profited thereby to the extent of their deserts ¢ 
The answer is found in the fact that here and there 
a few rare men and women have so wrought into their 
lives the principles of Christian law that all who come 
in contact with them recognize its operation in their 
lives, and serve them (if such their position) with 
absolute trust. Other men and women may win this 
confidence in so far as they are willing to pay the 
price which it costs, which is only the constant ap- 
plication of the law of human brotherhood regardless 
of whether the other parties to a transaction are ob- 
serving it or not. 

There is an emotional luxury in giving to those 
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who are grateful for gifts, in advancing the interests 
of those who are thankful for the service, and help- 
ing onward and upward those who respond readily 


to aid. To be just to the unjust, generous to the 


thankless, helpful to the ungrateful, patient with the 
unreasonable, maintaining dignity and sweetness of 
Christian character in the midst of all opposing ten- 
dencies characterizing the men and women with 
whom you deal, is a high ideal for frail humanity. It 
is the price we pay for having light and knowledge 
of Christ’s law vouchsafed to us sooner than to some 


of God’s other children. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
The Chicago stock yards strike is ended and was 
a complete failure as far as organized labor is con- 
cerned. The terms are as follows: 
Packers to reinstate strikers as rapidly as possible and to 
retain as many of their non-union workers as desire to re- 


main. 


Men to return as individuals, and no agreements with the 
unions to be made. 


Skilled men to receive same wages received before going on 
strike. Demands made by organizations before the strike not 
to be considered, and wages of unskilled men not to be arbi- 
trated. 

All live stock handlers to be reinstated by the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company. 

The cause of the strike was a reasonable demand 
for an increase of wages to 184 cents an hour for un- 
skilled labor. The skilled laborers, a few of whom 
receive as high as 50 cents an hour, risked their own 
places by joining in the strike, though they made no 
demand for themselves. The packers agreed to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration, the strikers agreeing to 
resume work until a decision should be reached. 
Then, just as it was supposed all was going to be set- 
tled peacefully, the strike broke out again:. As to 
which side was responsible for this renewal of the 
struggle the newspapers have not been clear, partisans 
on either side accusing the other of having broken 
the agreement. Graham Taylor, in the Chicago 
Commons, savs: 

It clearly appears from the course of events ... that the 
opportunity to arbitrate this inhumanly-prolonged struggle 
was lost by the employers’ blunder, or worse, and the unjusti- 
fiable haste in which some of the union men precipitated the 

second strike before it was called by their officers. 

The fact is, it was a very delicate piece of business, 
and neither side succeeded in handling it delicately 
enough. 

A revolt of French feeling against the hideous 
slaughter in Manchuria is, according to a dispatch 
from Paris on the 6th, the most striking feature of 
publie opinion there, and it finds vivid and accurate 
expression in some remarks of a writer in Le Siécle: 

The horror and reprobation with which every civilized man 
is inspired by the massacres in the Far East are counterbal- 
anced by profound admiration for the two adversaries. The 
Japanese soldiers show an ardor, animation and contempt of 


death in which we find those traits that made our own troops 
the masters of the world. The Russians, on the other hand, 
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have lost none of that cool courage and extraordinary endur- 
ance which formerly succeeded in getting the better of our 
impetuosity. ‘Thus we ought to salute those who retire with 
the same respect as those who advance. 

It is heartrending to think how precious is the blood now 
being shed so prodigally. There is none more generous in 
human veins; there are none more brave than those who are 
exterminating each other in the Far East—or, rather, who 
have been obliged to do so in an excess of criminal insanity. 
Our friendship for Russia forbids us to think of mediation, 
which she has refused in advance, but every one who believes 
in God must be horrified at the thought of the responsibility 
incurred by those who preside over this butchery. Yet, the 
Czar is a believer. 


M. de Lamessan, who, together with M. Jean Du- 
puy, both ex-Ministers of the Waldeck-Rousseau Cab 
inet, made an appeal for mediation in the Russian- 
Japanese dispute, by one of the other powers, now 
repeats his appeal. Ie no longer suggests that France 
and England should take direct action, but declares 
they should support the initiative, which, he seems to 
think, might be taken with greater chance of success 
by the United States or Germany, and by Germany 
better even than by the United States. The question 
whether the German Emperor would assume the task 
as mediator would, in his opinion, depend upon the 
attitude of France and England. He says that if they 
cannot intervene directly, it is at least possible for 
them to prompt the action of the mediator, who would 
have a better chance of being heard by the belliger- 
ents. The Paris Debats, discussing the proposition, 
considers it the duty of the French Government to 
avoid compromising itself by premature zeal, which 
perhaps may prove more timelv at a later stage. 


It is to be hoped that the idea of making a portable 
educational exhibit out of the great educational exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition will be carried out after the Exposition 
has closed its gates. The International Educational Confer- 
ence, at its Boston meeting in May last, formulated 
the idea in resolutions which first called attention to the fact 
that the American educational exhibit at the last Paris Ex- 
position was afterward loaned to Manchester, England. The 
scheme seems entirely practicable, if suitable provision can 
be made for the expense attending the carriage of the exhibit 
from city to city. The suggestion is made, of course, that the 
St. Louis exhibit be much reduced in size before sending it on 
its travels. The condensed product would then show the edu- 
cational work of cities of 500,000 and above, the work of 
some city of 50,000 to 100,000, the work of some town or city 
of 8,000, the work of a town of 1,000, and finally the work of 
a rural community. All the leading countries, within those 
limits, would be represented. The value of such an accumula- 
tion of educational work is so great that its permanence ought 
to be assured, in any event. Hitherto educational exhibits 
at world’s fairs have been scattered to their original sources. 
Hereafter they should be made, in a condensed form, a part 
of the permanent records of our time.—Springfield Republican. 


The convention of the Polish National Chureh at 
Scranton, Pa., on the 6th adopted a constitution. It 
makes the synod the highest power in the Church. 
The synod is to convene every five years, and each 
fifty members of a congregation are to be entitled to 
a delegate. The abolishment of the celibacy of 
priests was brought up, but it was decided to take no 
action until five years hence. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed declaring papal infallibility to be a “ blasphemous 
doctrine.” The Polish National Chureh is a schis- 
matic movement from the Catholic Church. 
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The Trades-Union Congress, meeting at Leeds, 
England, on the 6th, decided to send a delegate with 
a fraternal greeting to the International Peace Con- 
gress, to be held in Boston in Tenth month. The Con- 
gress also adopted the following resolution: 

That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has arrived 
when a minister of labor should be appointed, with Cabinet 
rank, to whom would be entrusted the administration of labor 
enactments, and who would also collect and use such in- 
formation as the various consuls could supply in relation to 
labor legislation abroad, and would be responsible for taking 
the initiative on questions such as the adoption of new ma- 
chinery or in respect to such action’as the attempted corner- 
ing of raw material, so necessary to our industrial prosper- 
ity. 

A meeting was held in Leon County, Fla., last week 
by whites and negroes, for the purpose of pacifving 
the community and averting a threatening race war, 
which resulted in an agreement to unite in arresting 
all criminals. Here, then, we have light on the ques- 
tion as to whether the attitude of whites in the South 
toward negroes is such that they can co-operate as 
man to man, in the name of justige and civilization ; 
and the beginning of a better order of things, in the 
banding together of citizens to enforce the law, in- 
stead of the disheartening conspiracy to overthrow it. 


Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, Governor-General of 
Vilna, has been selected to succeed the late M. Plehve 
as Minister of the Interior of Russia. He is a military 
otheer of the rank of general. Formerly he was Gov- 
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ernor of Penza and Ekaterinoslav, and oceupied the 
post of Chief of the Gendarmerie and Assistant Min- 
ister of the Interior under the late M. Sipiaguine. 
He is 47 years old, and is considered an able man. He 
has not been identified with harsh measures, and his 
appointment probably will be hailed as the inaugura- 
tion of a mild régime. 

The Utah Democratic State Convention, on the 
Sth, adopted a platform which reflects the recent re 
newal of charges of Church interference in Utah pol- 
itics, and the reorganization of an anti-Chureh party, 
by denying the right of any power to dictate political 
nominations. The platform contained the following 
plank: 

The Democratic party neither seeks nor fears the interfer- 
ence of any ecclesiastical power with the expression of popu- 
lar will at the polls, and denies the right of any power or of 
any man, or set of men, to dictate political nominations or to 
control political conventions. We hold that American citizens 


are politically free and equal, and the people alone should 
wield this power. 


The temper in the South in regard to lynching out- 
rages is shown in the action of Circuit Judge Speake 
at Huntsville, Ala., in ordering a special grand jury 
to investigate the lynching of a negro there; and 
in that of Acting Governor Cunningham, of Alabama, 
in calling for a full report of the lynching and in de- 
manding of Captain R. L. Hay, in charge of the mili- 
tia, an explanation as to why the mob was not deterred 
from its purpose, from whom Captain Hay got his or- 
ders and to what extent he exercised the authority 
vested in him. 
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Dr. Goldwin Smith was deeply stirred when he 
heard of the Georgia lynching, and said in a Toronto 
paper: 

Why are such things allowed to happen in a republic which 
deems itself the flower of enlightenment and civilization? The 
answer is, because there is no government in the United States. 
Government has been practically supplanted by the perpetual 
conflict and alternate domination of two factions, each of 
which is too dependent on mob favors to enforce the law. 
No such spectacle is presented in any other community pre- 
tending to civilization. 


The French Minister of Commerce has received an 
official report of the last census of France, begun in 
1901. It shows the population to be 38,961,945, or 
a gain of only 444,613 in ten years. Comparative ta- 
bles disclose that there is no other European country 
in which the population increases so slowly. The 
percentage of increase in Germany, Great Britain and 
Russia is almost a third greater than in France for the 
same period. 


The sugar beet crop in Utah this year is said to be 
greater than ever before. It is estimated that the out- 
put will be 30,000 tons, and perhaps more, as the 
beets are said to contain more than the normal amount 
of sugar. 

BIRTHS. 
DE COU.—At “ Locust Hill,” near Bordentown, N. J., Eighth 


month 2d, 1904, to Joseph and Rebecca S. Hendrickson De Cou, 
a son, who is named William Seattergood De Cou. 


HICKS.—-A+ Kennett Square, Pa., Eighth month 24th, 1904, 
to William J. and Elizabeth W. Hicks, a daughter, who is 
named Gwendolyn Levick Hicks. 


TYSON. At Flora Dale, Adams County, Pa., Eighth month 
23d, 1904. to Chester J. and Bertha Hawxhurst Tyson, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Elizabeth. 


DEATHS. 
BARNES.—At Purchase, N. Y., Ninth month 
suddenly, of apoplexy, Esther H., beloved wife 
Barnes, in the 66th vear of her age. 


CHALFANT.—At his birthplace, 276 West Market Street, 
York, Pa., on Eighth month 24th, 1904, Edward Jessop Chal- 
fant, in the 70th year of his age. 

He was the son .of James and Mary Chalfant, who were resi 
dents of Chester before moving to York. His progenitor- 
came over from England when William Penn made his trip 
to Ameriea. Edward was educated in the old York Academy. 
and later went to Baltimore, where he engaged in the hard- 
ware business with his uncle, Henry Jessop. 

During the Civil War he enlisted in the navy, and finally 
lecame chief veoman on the United States steamship Wa 
bash, then under the command of the late Rear-Admiral Da'l- 
gren. At the close of the war he returned to York and dv 
voted his time and fortune to literary pursuits and philan- 
thropy. He was an enthusiastic student of the early history 
of this country, as well as of the annals of the Society of 
Friends. 

He contributed to several magazines, and was ardent in his 
efforts to promote and further the cause of prohibition. Of 
late years he has manifested a deep interest in our meeting. 
attending every First-day that he was able. During the two 
vears of our First-day School work he has been a faithful 
helper, being ever ready to hand forth something of interest 
from his vast fund of knowledge. 

Greatly do we miss his words of encouragement and cheer 
in our homes. He was a friend to the weak and unfortunate, 
active in uplifting humanity and a great benefactor to the 
needy. 

He was laid to rest in the Friends’ Burying Ground, a piace 
he loved so well, and we trust he is now reaping the reward of 
the faithful. B. 


12th, 1904, 
of Robert 
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COMLY.—On Ninth month 6th, 1904, at the Hahnemann 
Hospital, Philadelphia, John T. Comly, a life-long member of 
the Society of Friends, aged 68 years. Interment on the 10th 
in the grounds of Abington Monthly Meeting, of which he was 
a member. 


ESTES.—At her home, in Quaker Street, N. Y., on the 22d 
of Eighth month, 1904, Jane, wife of Ira Estes, aged 77 years. 

The sudden death by apoplexy of this dear Friend was a 
great loss, not only to her own family, but to a wide circle 
of loving hearts. Although not a member, she was seldom 
absent from our meetings, and loved the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends. She leaves an aged husband and two mar- 
ried daughters. H. 


FUSSELL.—Ninth month 5th, 1904, at his home, 5209 
Wayne Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Joseph Fussell, 
aged 84 yeurs. 

A dutiful son, a devoted husband, a most tender and loving 
father, a reliable business man, and a good citizen, he worthily 
fulfilled the round of earthly duties. 

Well informed in affairs, and cultured in the literature of the 
day, combined with his kindly nature, he was interesting in 
social life, an. wa: a favorite with relatives and friends. Hav- 
ing been one of the old Abolitionists, he was trained in the hu- 
manities which included men of every race. Born of Quaker 
ancestry, his virtues were hereditary, and throughout life he 
was a consistent and highly esteemed member of the Society 
of Friends, »tanding for that which most ennobles men. 

If all men stood on the same elevated plane, the great evils 
of the world could have no existence, and the machinery for 
the correction of these evils would be a useless waste of hu- 
man energy. Let the memory of such men be reverently cher- 
ished as examples of lives guided by a divine influence, and 
therefore continually progressing towards a still higher good. 


G. L. 


HAGERTY.—Suddenly, in West Chester, Pa., on Ninth 
month 4th, 1904, Rebecca, widow of the late Washington 
Hagerty, aged 70 years, an attender of High Street Friends’ 
Meeting. She was a woman held in high esteem for her amia- 
ble and unselfish character which she manifested during her 
leng life. 


HANCOCK-YOUNG.—At the Asbury M. E. Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Eighth month 18th, 1904, Ethelinda Hancock, 
beloved wife of William Young, in her 38th year. Only sur- 
viving child of the late W. Thompson and Jennie A. Hancock, 
formerly of Newtown, Pa. 

She was by birth a member with Friends, but having re- 
moved with her parents, early in life, remote from any meet- 
ing, or associvtion with Friends, she engaged in active Chris- 
tian work in the M. E. Church, and little more than two years 
ago became the wife of a minister in that denomination. She 
was a lovable character, adorned with many Christian graces, 
and the influence of her sweet spirit will live in many hearts. 

F. 

HARNED.—At her home, in Plainfield, N. J., Eighth month 
14th, 1904, Maria S. Vail, widow of John Harned, in the 83d 
year of her age. 

STARR.—At Mt. Vernon, Ll, Ninth 


Charles West Starr, eldest son of W. C. 
in his 54th vear. 


month 10th, 1904, 
and Anna M. Starr, 


NOTES. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit the 
Smaller Branches will make the following visits: Ninth month 
25th, 1904, Haverford Appointed Meeting, 3 p.m.; Tenth month 
9th, 1904, Reading, 11 a.m.; Tenth month 16th, 1904, Radnor 
Appointed Meeting, 3 p.m.; Tenth month 30th, 1904, Schuylkill, 
10.30 a.m.: Eleventh month 13th, 1904, Valley, 10 a.m.; Elev- 
enth month 20th, 1904, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 


The following hotels, which are not far from Tremont Tem- 
ple, are recommended to those who expect to attend the Peace 
Congress in Boston, Tenth month 3d to 7th: The Bellevue, the 
Parker House, the Berkeley, the Thorndike, the Nottingham, 


the Commonwealth, the Quincy. In the first four, rooms may 
be had without meals at $1.50 and upward; in the others at 
$1.00 and upward. There are also other hotels, somewhat 
farther away, at about the same rates.—Advocate of Peace. 

At a meeting held in Flushing Meeting House Ninth month 
4th, John William Graham, of Manchester, England, and 
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Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, spoke most acceptably to a 
goodly number of Friends and others, and Friend Smith, of 
Chappaqua, a member of the other branch, was heard in sup- 
plication. R. Barclay Spicer, of the INTELLIGENCER, accom- 
panied the speakers. The meeting was most impressive 
throughout, and a profitable occasion not only to Friends, but 
to some outside our Society, who were grateful for the op- 
portunity. 


Mary Traviila attended the closing sessions of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mount Pleasant, and also visited meetings and 
Friends in other parts of Ohio. She went home from the yearly 
meeting with a Friend from Quaker City, but as several of the 
small number of Friends living there were away from home, 
way did not open for further labor than a family visit. From 
Quaker City she went to Alliance. On Seventh-day afternoon 
she attended the Friends’ Association held in West Meeting 
House. In tke evening a number of Friends were invited to 
meet her at the home of John Mather, and after they had as- 
sembled she felt that she had a message for them. On First- 
day morning she attended the Friends’ Meeting at Salem. 
About forty persons were present, several of them having 
driven over from Alliance and vicinity. She and several other 
Friends went to James Whinery’s for dinner. In the after- 
noon, while engaged in social converse, a silence fell upon the 
company, and again a message was given for the occasion. 
Visits such as these are helpful both to the visitor and the vis- 
ited. 


The work of the college year at Swarthmore will begin with 
the morning collection, in the Assembly Room, at 8.30 a.m., 
Fifth-day, Ninth month 22d. It is important that all stu- 
dents shall be present at this time, that they shall have ar- 
rive sufliciently in advance to be properly settled in their 
rooms, and to have their individual programs arranged. To 
this end they should be at the college on the 21st. New stu- 
dents should present themselves as early in the day as possible, 
and if train connections compel an arrival late in the day, or 
if any examinations are to be taken, they should arrive on 
Third-day, 201h. It is announced that Wharton Hall will be 
ready for use at the opening of college, and that the Chemistry 
Building is expected to be complete by Tenth month Ist. Im- 
portant changes have been made in both the Science Building 
and Parrish Hall. 

It any one reading this knows any one who intends to come 
whose name is not in the following list of those who up to this 
writing have made application for admission, he will confer a 
favor by writing at once to President Swain. 

Adams, Gertrude Neason, Camden, N. J.; 
Philadelphia. 

Baker, Helen Minerva, West Chester, Pa.; Baker, Ralph 
Jackson, Lansdowne, Pa.; Baldwin, Charles H., Jenningsville. 
Pa.; Bentley, Mildred Hallowell, Sandy Spring, Md.; Bevan. 
Raymond Tubbs, Camp Ground, Pa.; Booth, Newlin Trainer. 
Chester, Pa.; Boyd, Fisher Longstreth, Haverford, Pa.; Butler, 
Samuel Francis, Prospect Park, Pa. 

Carr, Henry Ashcraft, Anderson, Ind.; Cleaver, Horace Jones. 
Ardmore, Pa.; Clement, John Stokes, Whiteford, Md.; Cray- 
thorn, Ida Virginia, Trenton, N. J.; Cresson, George Warder. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Darlington, Henry Saulnier, Media, Pa.; Davidson, Nellie 
Gray, Milford, Del.; Dill, Ralph Judson, Philadelphia; Dillis- 
tin, Helen Beveridge, Paterson, N. J.; Dilworth. George Gus- 
tavus, Philadeiphia; Dutton, Harwell B., Boothwyn, Pa. 

Farquhar, Henry Hallowell, Roekville, Md.; Frazee, Mary 
Louise, Washington, D. C.; Fussell, Henry Moore, Jr., Media. 
Pa.; Fussell, Howard Lewis, Media, Pa. 

Galloway, William Henry, Racine, Wis.; Garretson, Davis 
R., Pendleton, Ind.; Gibbs, Edith Sykes, Columbus, N. J.: 
Ginnsburg, Elizabeth, Philadelphia; Graham, Ada Clara, Phila- 
delphia; Griest, Katherine, Philadelphia. 

Harper, Emma Florence, Abington, Pa.; Harrison, Marks M.. 
Denver, Col.; Henrie, George, Jr., Millville, Pa.; Herbert, Kath- 
ryn Estelle, Gladwyne, Pa.; Hill. Roy Ginder, Markham, Pa.: 
Himes, William Daniel, New Oxford, Pa.; Hires, John Edgar, 
Malvern, Pa.; Hodges, Thomas, Bridgeton, Maine: Hoffman. 
Jacob Kenneth, Philadelphia; Hoopes, Edgar, Jr., Wilmington, 
Del.; Hupe, H. Lloyd, Louisville, Ky.; Huston, Warren Ayres. 
Moorestown, N. J.; Hyatt, Frank Kelso, Chester, Pa. 

Janney, Eleanor, Baltimore, Md.; Jones, Edwin, Philadel- 
phia. 

Keller, Joseph Walter, Morton, Pa.; Kline, Benjamine, Al- 
toona, Pa.; Knight, Joseph Sherwood, Philadelphia; Knight. 


Alderfer, Mary. 
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Martha Paul, Philadelphia; Krueger, William Frederick, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Lewis, Ellen Beulah, West Chester, Pa.; Lewis, Emily Grace, 
Pendleton, Ind.; Lewis, Margaret Hardy, Pendleton, Ind.; Lip- 
pincott, Jesse, Wceodstown, N. J.; Lister, Laura Dorothy, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia; Lloyd, Sherman Cox, Wilmington, 
Del.; Love, Rachel Elsie, Philadelphia. 

Mather, Edith Louise, West Branch, Iowa; Millman, Samuel 
Raymer, Monroe, Wis.; Moore, Henry Tyson, Sandy Spring. 
Md.; Morrison, Madelin M., Spokane, Wash. 

Painter, Rosalie Middleton, Darby, Pa.; Parry, Susanna H., 
Riverton, N. J.; Peaslee, Amos Jenkins, Clarksboro, N. J.; Pet- 
tit, Anna Francis. Philadelphia; Power, Edith Victorine, Phila- 
delphia; Preston, Alda Hill, Wissahickon, Philadelphia; Price. 
Thornton Watson, Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Pritchard, Herman. 
Pendleton, Ind. 

Richardson, Frances, Torresdale, 
Nevens, Torresdale, Pa.; 
Wis. 

Satterthwaite, Harvey Tomlinson, Trenton, N. J.; Satter- 
thwaite, Mary Deborah, Wawa, Pa.; Smith, Nathan Lewis, Lin- 
wood, Md.; Sproul, Mary Laura, Chester, Pa.; Stapler, Emma 
Florence, Abington, Pa.: Strode, Frank Brinton, West Chester, 
Pa.; Swayne, Norman Walton, West Chester, Pa. 

Tavlor, Burt S., Jenningsville, Pa. 

Underhill, Eugene, Jr., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Verlenden, Elizabeth Lane, Darby, Pa.: Vernon, Clifford 
Howard, Pomeroy, Pa.; Victory, Beatrice Marguerite, Phila- 
delphia. 

Walton. Herace Kent, Swarthmore, Pa.; Wistar, 
Thompson, Salem, N. J.; Worth, Alice, Coatesville, Pa. 

Yarnall, Mary Heacock, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Zavitz, Georgia, Macedon Centre, N. Y. 


NoTE.—In addition to the above, there are ten applicants for 
1905-1906. 


Pa.; Richardson, James 
Rowlands, David Dwight, Racine. 


Arthur 


CONFERENCE ADDRESSES 


FORM. 


The General Conference Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles is making arrangements to publish such of 
the Toronto Conference addresses as seem to be most suitable 
to be used as tracts in spreading a knowledge of our testi- 
monies. Among those already decided upon are John William 
Graham’s “The Friend and His Message,” Andrew Stevenson’s 
“The Teacher as a Missionary for Peace,” Bertha L. Broomell’s 
“ Opportunities of Young Friends of the Present Day,” and 
perhaps others. 

These will be furnished at cost to individuals and associa- 
tions who may wish to distribute them. Also any others than 
the ones mentioned will be issued for those who desire them if 
a sufficient number is ordered. It is suggested that every 
Friends’ Associations might well distribute considerable num- 
bers of these tracts in its neighborhood, and that they might 
be effectively used at philanthropic and First-day School con- 
terences, as weil as at yearly and quarterly meetings. 

The committee invites suggestions as to which papers might 
best be published, and also how many copies of each will be 
wanted. One association has already indicated its intention of 


taking a large number of copies of “ The Friend and His Mes- 
sage.” 


IN PAMPHLET 


Contributions toward the expense of publishing these leaflets 
may be sent to the treasurer, Susan W. Janney, 140 North Fif- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE SMALLER MEETINGS. 


It is a matter of deep regret that so many of the smaller 
meetings in this and other yearly meetings are falling off in 
attendance and interest. This is due partly to the tendency 
of the population towards the cities and towns, and partly to 
the passing away of older Friends, the younger element being 
too much engrossed in business in many cases to take upon 
themselves the burden of maintaining the meeting, especially 
in the middle of the week. It seems, however, to some of us, 
that these mid-week meetings are often the most profitable 
that are held, as they require sacrifice to attend that is accom- 
panied by the reward of peace and satisfaction. 

In some cases it is possible, perhaps, to secure a better at- 
tendance by a change of the hour for the mid-week meeting. 


Where it can be held in the evening, it will probably better 
accommodate the younger and more busy Friends. Then, too, 
the time might be shortened, especially where the meeting is 
usually silent. A half hour spent together in social worship 
in the middle of the week would, I believe, be much better than 
to abandon such a meeting altogether, as is being done in some 
instances. 

Another point on which greater stress should be laid is the 
importance of bringing forward everywhere the younger ele- 
ment of the meeting. A visit to many meetings for business 
in our Society discloses the fact that nearly all who partici- 
pate are middle-aged or advanced in life. Would it not be pos- 
sible by judicious assignment of younger Friends to committee 
and other work, to have a reserve force in the shape of a well- 
trained youthful contingent in almost every meeting, and es- 
pecially in the smaller meetings in rural districts. Who is to 
come forward and bear the burden of labor when those who are 
now on the stage of action shall be withdrawn, as they must be 
in the course of a few years, unless the young men and women 
are encouraged to enter into the field of labor? 

I hope there may be a more general interest developed as to 
the fate of the smaller meetings in rural neighborhoods. The 
large meetings will, as a rule, take care of themselves. Let 
seattered Friends in neighborhoods once populated with mem- 
bers of the Society be encouraged to maintain their meetings, 
and to let their light shine. Whatever can be done by more 
thorough organization should receive attention. George Fox 
and our early Friends were organizers, and they were not slow 
in exerting themselves in this way. The world needs just as 
much as it did then the principles and testimonies of Friends. 
Our task is easier than theirs. We have only to maintain 
where they were compelled to establish. Shall we fail in the 
performance of this duty? Here are practical questions for us 
of the present day to consider, and I trust that we shall not 
overlook them. ELLwoop ROBERTS. 

Norristown, Ninth month 3d, 1904. 


THE PAID SECRETARY. 

At the late General Conference of Friends, held in Toronto, 
the influence that impressed me most was the earnest aspira- 
tion for those things, whether of the individual or of the com- 
munity, that tend to hasten the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven among men. 

This divine power was felt in the early morning devotional 
meetings, and in the meetings of the Central Committee, as 
well as in the general assemblies where topics of vital interest 
were discussed in the true Friendly spirit. 

Of the various committees that reported, perhaps none was 
more carefully considered than the “Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles,” appointed two years ago. 
Believing that the Society of Friends has been builded upon the 
very foundation principles of the Christian religion, it seemed 
wise to unite our efforts for the advancement of those princi- 
ples; and the work accomplished by this committee in the last 
two years indicates very clearly the need for its continuance. 
The Toronto Conference not only reappointed the committee, 
but approved of their desire to employ a secretary to devote 
bis or her time to the arduous task of conducting the corre- 
spondence and of carrying out the plans of the committee, 
recognizing the great importance that all be done under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, not only when engaged in the ser- 
vice of our Society, but in every avocation of life. The Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles has been 
wisely chosen; it is composed of men and women, who, hav- 
ing heard the call of the Master, have for years been freely 
devoting time, and talents and money to his service, and it is 
right that we should assist them to extend more widely their 
usefulness. 

We cannot all do great things, but he who speeds a messen- 
ger on his way helps forward the good tidings, and we believe 
that monthly meetings, by a hearty co-operation with this 
committee, can thus assist in the advancement of our princi- 
ples. The field for labor is wide. For years many of the 
young people of our Society have been going out from the old 
homes, leaving the meetings in which they have been nur- 
tured, to engage in business or to become pioneers in newly- 
opened territories far remote from any meeting of Friends; 
and, while their own hearts have clung to the faith of their 
fathers, they have lacked the power to establish a place of 
worship according to their faith; consequently they have taken 
their families to other places of worship, or, what is worse, 
they have neglected all meetings. Thus Friends have lost 


many, who, with a little timely assistance from the parent 
meeting, would have become useful members of society. 
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It is with just such isolated members that our committee 
endeavors to keep in communication, supplying them with our 
publications, and whenever practical, opening the way for 
visits from concerned Friends; aiding in the establishment of 
First-day Schools, and where conditions favor, helping to build 
up new meetings for worship. The committee also feels a con- 
cern to assist and encourage those meetings which by loss of 
the aged by death and of the young by removal or through in- 
difference, have become weak and discouraged. 

Indeed, we realize that God requires a service not only of 
those upon whom he has bestowed the “ gift of prophecy,” but 
of all his children he asks a full consecration of their talents. 
When this is given, not one member of our “household of 
faith ” will be neglected; nay, more, we believe a more lively 
concern will be felt to reach out the helping hand to the 
stranger as well. 

To some it may seem like an unsafe innovation when we are 
asked to contribute to the salary of the secretary. Let us con- 
sider it carefully. We believe our Society was founded upon 
the rock of eternal truth, and we are not wise lightly to re- 
ject its ancient testimonies; yet, to follow blindly the cus- 
toms of our ancestors without possessing the spirit that guided 
them, leads to poverty and darkness. 

The testimony against the payment of tithes to support a 
corrupt priesthood, borne by those who nobly devoted them- 
selves to the free gospel ministry, consecrating themselves and 
their means to the advancement of the truth, has in later times 
been so interpreted that the superficial, lacking the same noble 
spirit, have come to feel relieved of all responsibility to devote 
a portion of their income to Christian work. 

Under the Old Dispensation, God required of every man one- 
tenth of his income, but under the New Dispensation he asks 
that all be consecrated unto him, and that we live not for our- 
selves and our families alone, but that we ever bear in mind 
that we all belong to the one great family of our Heavenly 
Father, and therefore we owe a loving service to one another. 
Believing this, can any one feel it inconsistent with our testi- 
monies to pay a secretary for devoting his or her time to the 
work which opens to this committee any more than it is to give 
a salary to a conscientious teacher to devote her best efforts, 
not alone to the intellectual training of the children, but to the 
development of their whole being? 


As it appears to many who have endeavored to view the sub- 
ject in its true light, it is a wise movement, which will extend 
the usefulness of the committee in their efforts to advance 
Friends’ principles. May they ever receive the prayerful sup- 
port of all our membership, and may all their undertakings be 
directed by the Divine Spirit by which alone our Society can 
attzin the greatest purity and power. 


Baltimore, Md. Pauttne W. Hoime. 


FROM THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


To the readers of FriENvDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Dear Friends:—The time is at hand when we open the night 
classes for children at Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fair- 
mount Avenue, and we are very short of workers. We want 
some one to help with large boys on Third-day evenings; some 
one on Fourth-day evening for the smaller boys, 8 to 14, 
who will come by hundreds. We are in special need of some 
one who can teach singing, or even lead in singing. We want 
some one to teach girls millinery and dressmaking on Fifth- 
day evening; also some one to teach a class of women plain 
dressmaking for two hours on Fourth-day afternoons. Some 
of the mothers from the Mothers’ Meetings want very much 
to learn how to cut and fit their own and children’s clothing. 
Is there not some one who would be willing to give two hours 
a week to so great a cause? It is not hard work, and the 
women are very pleasant and appreciative. Our Mother’s 
Meetings have been well attended all summer, and now I wish 
to make a little more variety. We want some one who can 
sing and recite the second and fourth Sixth-days in each 
month. If those who can do these things will write, fixing a 
date, we might give them that pleasure at least twice a month, 
half-past 3 on Sixth-day afternoon. One busy woman, a phy- 
sician, gives us an afternoon each month, and I am sure she 
feels repaid by the appreciation that she receives; we all love 
her, and she helps us so much. We like to have lectures once 
a month, free for the Neighborhood, and any Friend who can 
help us out with them will be very much appreciated. Call! 
upon or address the superintendent at the Guild. 

Very sincerely yours, EMILY WILBUR, Superintendent. 


Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Thirteenth International Peace Congress wil! 
meet in Boston the first week in Tenth month, its ses 
sions continuing during the week. The Congres- 
opens on Second-day, Tenth month 3d. On First 
day, the previous day, the services in the leading Bos- 
ton churches will be devoted to the Peace cause. In 
the afternoon large special meetings will be held at 
Tremont Temple and elsewhere, with addresses by 
leading European and American ministers, emphasiz- 
ing the duties of the churches and religious men in 
the Peace cause. In the evening there will be a musi 
cal prelude or consecration service at Symphony 
Hall; the Handel and Haydn Society, a chorus of 
over four hundred voices, will sing, and there will b 
a full orchestra. In the distribution of tickets for 
this musical service, which are free, preference will 
be given to those coming to the Congress from out 
side Boston; and early application by mail to th 
Peace Congress Committee will be necessary to se 
cure seats. 

On Second-day, at Tremont Temple, the Congress 
will be weleomed by Hon. Patrick A. Collins, Mayor 
of Boston; Hon. John L. Bates, Governor of Massa 
chusetts; and Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, in 
behalf of the National Government. The deliber 
ative meetings of the Congress will be held at Tre- 
mont Temple every forenoon during the week. In 
the evenings there will be public meetings, at Tre 
mont Temple, Park Street Church, the Old South 
Meeting House, and Faneuil Hall, devoted to the 
various aspects of the Peace and Arbitration cause. 

The meeting on Third-day evening will be devoted 
to the Work and Influence of The Hague Tribunal. 
Hon. Andrew D. White, chairman of the United 
States delegation at The Hague Conference, will pre 
side; and there will be addresses by Sir John Mac 
donell, professor of international law in University 
College, London; M. Gustave Hubbard, member of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and editor of La 
Justice Internationale, the French review devoted to 
the work of The Hague Tribunal; Hon. Osear S. 
Straus, one of the United States members of The 
Hague Tribunal; Hon. William I. Buchanan. chair 
man of the American delegation at the late Pan 
American Congress, and others. It is hoped that 
Count Albert Apponyi, president of the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies, and one of the members of The 
Hague Court for Austria-Hungary, will be present at 
this meeting. 

Other meetings will be devoted to the Reduction 
of National Armaments, to Edueation, to the Mu 
tual Relations of Races, and to the special interests 
and duties of Working Men, of Business Men, and of 
Women. Among the leading women who will be 
present are the Baroness von Suttner, of Austria, au 
thor of “ Lay Down Your Arms ”; Sophia Sturge, of 
Birmingham; Frau Selenka, of Munich; the Countess 
Pétting, of Austria; Dr. Yamei Kin, of China; May 
Wright Sewall, Anna Garlin Spencer and Jane Ad- 
dams. At the Faneuil Hall meeting for Working 
Men, Samuel Gompers, the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, will preside; and among the 
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European speakers will be Herbert Burrows, of Lon- 
don, representing the Social Democratic Federation; 
Peter Curran, representing the General Federation 
of English Trade Unions; Claude Gignoux, repre- 
senting the Copartnership Societies of France, and 
Henri La Fontaine, of the Belgian Senate. Details 
concerning the Commercial meeting, the Education 
meeting and other meetings will be published later. 
The Commercial meeting, addressed by strong rep- 
resentatives of important Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade and other leading men of af- 
fairs, will be of special significance. The mecting de- 
voted to the principles which should control Educa- 
tion for the creation of true international sentiment 
will be addressed by presidents of various universi- 
ties and colleges and other leading teachers. 

Among the hundred European delegates whos: 
coming is already advised, and who will take part in 
the proceedings of the Congress, are the following: 

The Bishop of Hereford; the Bishop of Ripon; William Ran 
dall Cremer, M.P.; Thomas Lough, M.P.; James Caldwell, M.P.: 
Duncan Vernon Pirie, M.P.; John Bryn Roberts, M.P.; Samuel 
Thomas Evans, M.P.; Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the 
English Peace Society; J. Frederick Green, secretary of the 
English International Arbitration Association; G. H. Perris, 
secretary of the Cobden Club; J. G. Alexander, secretary of the 
International Law Association; E. D. Morel, of the Aborigines 
Protection Society; Percy Alden, of London; Dr. G. B. Clark, 
of London; W. A. E. Axon, of the Manchester Guardian; Rich- 
ard Westrope, of York; Walter Walsh, of Dundee; L’Abbe 
Pichot, of Monaco; Pastor Charles Wagner, of Paris, author 
of “The Simple Life” ; Emile Arnaud, president of the French 
International League of Peace; Prof. Th. Ruyssen and M. J. 
Prudhommeaux, president and secretary of the Association de 
la Paix par le Droit; Professor Langlais, of the University of 
Paris; Eugene Reveillaud, member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies; Houzeau de Lehaie, of the Belgian Senate; Dr. 
Adolph Richter, president of the German Peace Society; Pro- 
fessor Hoffman, of Stuttgart, member of the German Reich- 
stag; Alfred H. Fried, of Berlin, editor of the Friedenswarte ; 
Edward de Neufville, of the Frankfort Peace Society; George 
Arnhold, president of the Dresden Peace Society; Professor 
Quidde, of Munich; Richard Feldhaus, of Basel; John Lund, 
member of the Norwegian Parliament; E. T. Moneta, presi- 
dent of the Italian Peace Society; the Marquis of San Giul- 
iano, and members, Alfred, Gerard and Cerutti of the Italian 
Parliament. There will also be delegates from Canada, Mexico 
and South America. 

On Sixth-day evening there will be a festival and 
dinner with speeches at Horticultural Hall; tickets 
for the dinner will be sold to all who wish to attend 
at $2. On one afternoon a reception for the dele- 
gates will be given by the Mayor of Boston. The 
afternoons will be devoted, in the main, to social en- 
tertainments and excursions-—special excursions be- 
ing arranged for the delegates to Cambridge, Con- 
cord, Plymouth, and the historic points in Boston. 

Arrangements have been made with all the rail- 
way lines of the United States east of Colorado and 
most of the Canadian lines, by which they will sell 
tickets to Boston and return, for those coming to at- 
tend the Peace Congress, for one fare and a third. 
Those coming from the Pacific Coast may secure St. 
Louis Fair rates to St. Louis or Chicago, and thence 
the reduced rates to the Congress. When the ticket 
is purchased, which should be at least twenty minutes 
before departure, the ticket agent will give the pas- 
senger a certificate, which must be signed in Boston 
at the Peace Congress bureau, and by the agent of 
the railroads at 67 Federal Strect. Upon presenta- 
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tion of the certificate thus signed, a return ticket may 
be purchased at one-third the regular fare. Tickets 
for Boston will be issued from Ninth month 29th to 
Tenth month 5th. The return journey must be be- 
gun not later than Tenth month 11th. The Boston 
hotels of every rank are well known. Any prefer- 
ring boarding or lodging houses may inquire at the 
Congress headquarters at Tremont Temple upor ar- 
rival, or address the Peace Congress Committee, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

All Peace and Arbitration Societies, and all relig- 
ious, educational, philanthropic, industrial or com- 
mercial organizations in sympathy with the general 
aims of the Congress are entitled to send delegates, 
and are invited to do so; and any individual friend of 
the cause may join the Congress upon payment of $1. 
All are requested to secure cards at the Congress 
headquarters early, or by mail in advance—and tnis 
is recommended—from the Congress Committee. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 


Although a report at this late date from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting may seem a little ill timed, I will 
send a few thoughts. My having attended the Con- 
ference, then the yearly meeting, and arriving home 
just at the time of our quarterly meeting is the cause 
of delay. 

On First-day, at ten a.m., the meeting gathered in 
the old familiar house at Waynesville, Ohio. The 
house, like most of the dwellings in the village, is sur- 
rounded by beautiful forest trees, which makes it a 
pleasant place in which to meditate on the goodness 
and mercies of our loving Father. And to make our 
enjoyment still greater, our dear friends of the other 
branch kindly offered us the use of their lunch room 
during the meeting, which was gratefully accepted. 

The silence was at length broken by one of our 
visiting friends, with the words, “ Philosophy will . 
not avail us anything, but a looking to the light with- 
in will.” What is this inward light? It is the eom- 
munion of God with the spirit of man. We as 
Friends claim it is able to guide us in all things; 
that God holds communion with man face to face 
through this inner light. 

When Saul was met on his way to Damascus it was 
this inner light speaking to his spiritual nature. Jt 
shone above the brightness of the sun. He saw the 
error of his ways and became a changed man. It en- 
abled the prophets to prophesy. It called George 
Fox to leave the outward forms and ceremonies of {tis 
times for its more spiritual truths. 

As the light of the sun penetrates all things, so the 
Light universal penetrates all human souls if so per- 
mitted. We may interfere with its coming by clos- 
ing our hearts against it, like as a man may shut him- 
self in a house and by closing the doors and windows, 
shut out the life-giving and invigorating light of the 
sun. But if we will open the doors and unbar the 
windows of the soul this heavenly light will -hine 
in and dispel all the darkness of doubt. But this 
Light being spiritual must be spiritually discerned. 

Beautiful reference was made to the answer given 
the ruler who came to Jesus with the query, “ What 
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shall I do to inherit eternal life?” He nad kept all 
the commandments from his youth up. This he did 
not feel was sufficient, but said, “ What lack [ yet?” 
Jesus said, * Sell that thou hast, give to the poor and 
come and follow me.” 

This does not mean we should part with all our 
worldly possessions, but that we should sell whatever 
comes between us and our duty to God; sell it to God 
by giving our hearts to Him. We will then be tilled 
with His love, which we freely give to the poor, not 
necessarily those who are poor in this world’s goods, 
but those who are spiritually poor, Our lives will be 
purified. God will not place a soul under the ban if 
it has lived a life of purity. 

The prodigal became dissatisfied. Le found that 
worldly pleasures were not sufficient to satisfy the 
longings of his better nature. He remembered the 
Father’s house and hungered for that which was good 
und pure. He said, “1 will arise and go to my 
father.” lis father met him a great way off, and 
when in penitence he acknowledged his sin he for- 
gave him and clothed him in the best robe. 

God, our loving Father, will open his arms and 
receive all his children who surrender to his will. He 
will clothe them with the best robe, which is his love. 
We were told that in building a house, both large and 
small material is required. The little nail is just as 
necessary in its place as the large beam. Each has 
its place to fill, its duty to perform, and the build- 
ing is made complete and strong. So in the chureli 
God requires each to work according to the ability 
given. 


The calling of the representatives on Secoud-day 
morning showed a number absent—some on account 
of sickness; others felt home duties too pressing te 
leave, 


After the appointment of a few important com- 
inittees, the reading of the epistles from our sister 
vearly meetings were taken up. The glimpses they 
gave of their work along the different lines in which 
we are all interested was inspiring and uplifting, and 
the desire was felt that the advice and instruction 
contained in them might sink deeply in every heart. 

The answers to the several queries were also the 
cause of some earnest thought and expressions. 

It was felt that there was an inspiration in gather- 
ing in one place for one purpose; that we came for 
the spiritual uplift and not altogether to transact the 
business of the Chureh. 

We were cheered with the presence of many of 
our young people throughout the whole meeting, 
and with the willingness and interest with 
they assumed the duties assigned them. 

We were enabled to look hopefully to the future, 
feeling the assurance that they are ready to take up 
the banner, and will be faithful standard-bearers in 
the cause of Christ. 


which 
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It is in the prevalent selfishness of culture that its 
greatest weakness lics; for there is no real strength in 
anything that is devoid of moral purpose.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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DUANESBURG HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting was held the 
28th and 29th of Kighth month, at Quaker Street, 
New York. 

Friends were in attendance from Chatham, Albany 
and Troy, also our friends Henry W. Wilbur and 
wife from New York. 

On First-day morning the dear old meeting house 
was nearly filled with people from the surrounding 
country. The deep silence was broken with the 
words, “ And He went up in a mountain, apart, by 
Himself to pray,” showing the great necessity for all 
of us, in the rush and turmoil of life, to take our- 
selves apart from the multitude to have seasons of 
quiet communion, to look our lives squarely in the 
face and see if we are being securely anchored; or are 
we simply drifting, without an objective point in 
view, or worthy purpose in life? 

The appeal to the young was telling and effective, 
and we felt that all must have gone to their homes 
with broader and higher views of life, and a fuller 
comprehension of God’s guidance and direction. 

In the evening Henry W. Wilbur spoke by invita- 
tion in the Christian Chureh, having a larger audi- 
ence than in the morning. In opening his discourse 
he quoted the words of Paul, “ Wherefore, O King 
Agrippa, | was not disobedient unto the heavenly vis- 
ion.” He presented the thought that whatever may 
have been the conditions surrounding this vision of 
Paul’s, it is also true in our day. We all have heav- 
enly visions, and we are blessed indeed if we are en- 
abled to pereeive them, and thrice blessed if we are 
obedient to them. The address was full to overflowing 
of good things, and the audience thoroughly appre- 
ciative. 

On Second-day morning, at ten o’elock, the 
Friends gathered for the business of the half-vearly 
meeting. In the little time of quiet waiting we were 
counseled in regard to a more reasonable faith, not 
a blind faith that takes everything on trust; for God 
has given us knowledge of His outward laws, and has 
revealed Himself in some degree to our inner per- 
ceptions. But there are limitations. Birth and death 
are alike shrouded in mystery, and who can fathom 
the providences of God in flood and fire and disaster 
that so constantly occur? And yet God’s tender 
merey and abounding love is shown in all; and we 
‘an trust Him “ who is too wise to err, too good to be 
unkind.” In the words of our loved poet: 

“T dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight; 
And with the chastened Psalmist own, 
His judgments, too, are right.” 

With the usual routine of business concluded in 
unity and harmony, we bade our visiting Friends 
farewell, feeling that our gatherings had been sea- 
sons of spiritual uplift, not only to a small group of 
Friends, but to a wide cirele of inquiring minds in 
the surrounding community. M. J. H. 


It is not gold that complicates, corrupts and debases 
life; it is our mercenary spirit.—* The Simple Life.” 
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THE SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

[From the report of the superintendent of educational in- 
terests of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, at their meeting in Ninth month, 
1904. | 


There are at present thirty schools under the care of com- 
mittees appointed by monthly and preparative meetings with- 
in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, twenty-one of 
these schools being under the care of meetings outside of 
Philadelphia. The various efforts of this committee to help 
these schools are showing results in many cases of great value. 
The courses of lectures provided are in most cases found to be 
highly useful to the schools, the committees generally men- 
tioning them in the school circulars as inducements of im- 
portance in securing patronage. These lectures are usually 
attended by patrons and others living in the neighborhood 
of the school, and in many cases by pupils and teachers of the 
neighboring public schools. 

The three local educational conferences held last year under 
the auspices of this committee were well attended, and seemed 
to be valuable, especially to teachers present. At two of 
them the attendance of those engaged in educational work 
other than that among Friends was especially noticeable. 

The yearly appropriations to the several schools for the 
purpose of buying books, though small in amount to indi- 
vidual schools, has resulted in their gradually accumulating 
good collections of reference books. The annual appropria- 
tions of money to help support the schools are of vital im- 
portance to those receiving it. 

The efforts of the committee in the matter of supervision 
appear to have been well received and some good results are 
apparent. 

The course of study prepared by the board appointed for 
the work last year has influenced the teachers in several of 
the schools in the revision of their courses of study for the 
coming school year, and much interest has been shown in the 
examinations prepared and distributed during the past year. 
This work has been found more useful to the smaller schools 
than to the few large schools, with their long-established sys- 
tems of work and supervision. 

It has seemed to me that the most useful work in the na- 
ture of superintendence for the coming year will be to assist 
the schools, through the teachers, to bring their work more 
fully into harmony with the plans outlined by the Board of 
Examiners during the past year; to help the schools by as- 
sisting teachers to visit other schools, where they may receive 
irspiration and helpful ideas, and to assist in the holding of 
needful conferences, meetings and lectures on educational 
subjects. 

The very few changes that have been made in the teaching 
force of the schools for the coming year is a matter of value, 
as it insures a possibility of conservative and steady progress 
not. possible with new teachers. The outlook for good, strong 
work in the schools seems to me to be better than for several 
years past. 

While the number of children in our Society to be educated 
is not large, as is apparent from the census reported in our 
last vearly meeting, the education of all is of the highest im- 
portance to the body, as the value of the Society does not de- 
pend so much upon its numbers as upon the worth or quality 
of its membership. I believe that there is nothing that can do 
more to keep alive an enthusiasm for our Society in a neigh- 
borhood than the maintenance of a Friends’ school in which all 
can take a just pride. 

While there is reason for some feeling of satisfaction with 
the results that are appearing from the work of this com- 
mittee, yet it seems to me that there is no field of its work 
in which there can wisely be the least relaxation of effort, since 
the demand for men and women of trained intellect and high 
character is increasing faster than are the facilities for pro- 
ducing such, and the type of character resulting from an 
education in Friends’ schools has never been more needed 
than it is at the present time. 


The interest in arts and crafts and in the revival of village 
handicraft is very widely felt in Canada, and organizations of 
women have been active in promoting the movement. The 
Women’s Art Association is deeply interested in the work of 
women in the rural districts, and sent a fine collection of weav- 
ings, embroideries, laces, and rush work to the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. Some good Indian bead work, etc., is included in the ex- 
hibit.—Woman’s Column. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

RIisinG Sun, Mp.—A recent meeting of West Nottingham 
Young Friends’ Association was opened by the president read 
ing from a book on * Nature.” “ A study of nature is a study 
of God,” was a thought it contained. That self-consciousness 
may be developed into a disease, and on the higher spirals of 
life the soul swings around again into a divine unconsciouness 
of self. Nature helps us up this higher incline. 

After the regular order of business, the calling of roll, giv- 
ing sentiments and reading of minutes, Edwin Buflington con- 
tinued his talk on “The Universe as We See It.” He said 
there is both a scientifie and a religious key that will enable 
us to unlock the great mysteries of life. There is a good 
and bad side in human life. The free agency of man would not 
amount to anything unless there is a possibility of doing 
wrong. It is the only thing that raises man above the animal 
and adds dignity to life. Growth depends entirely upon over- 
coming the eyil side. It is through the influence of sun and 
rain that the tree develops. If that tree is barked, which 
would destroy the sap or life-giving qualities, the sun would 
then destroy it. The natural tendencies of the sun and rain 
are to destroy, if it were not for the life back of it which 
nurtures. So it is with the human side of life. It is by over- 
coming the various difficulties of life that man develops. 

Down underneath all adverse conditions there is a power if 
appealed to that will help us to make these adverse things 
instruments of elevation in our own lives. 

The circumstances in the Garden of Eden offered opportun- 
ity for man to rise to higher grounds instead of what is usu- 
ally termed the fall of man. If the serpent had never entered 
there, there would have been no choice of ways or opportunity 
afforded for man’s development. 

Next on the day’s program was a recitation by Lydia Rey- 
nolds, a visiting member, which was much appreciated. 

“What are Some of the Causes of Poverty, and How Can 
We Help the Needy?” was the combined subject assigned Jan- 
ette Reynolds, who read a prepared paper upon the same. 

“Why Are Men Tramping, end What Should be Done with 
the Tramp?” was a subject commented upon by Granville 
Coates and others, the secretary reading a paper prepared and 
forwarded by James Lynch, in touch with the same line of 
thought. 

A voluntary paper on “ Peace” was read by Brinton Nichols 
which contained many good thoughts. 

Remarks and helpful suggestions were offered concerning 
the various papers read. The program for next meeting was 
announced, and the Association closed with the customary 
silence. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. See. 

Toronto.— The monthly meeting of the Association was held 
on Sixth-day, Ninth month 9th, the first meeting since the 
General Conference. 

The secretary reported that the Peace Department was grow- 
ing. Delegates were appointed to represent the Association 
at the Peace Congress, Boston, and arrangements were ad- 
vanced for an extension meeting, with speakers from the Con- 
gress, on the evening of Tenth month 18th. It may be men- 
tioned that amongst those who have enrolled as members in 
the Peace Department are the Principal of Queen’s University. 
Kingston; the Chancellor of Victoria University, Toronto, and 
the Principal of Wycliffe College, ‘Toronto. These three gen- 
tlemen represent the Presbyterian, Methodist and Anglican 
bodies, respectively. 

Andrew Carnegie and Count Leo Tolstoi had communicated 
with the Association, and expressed their willingness to be 
members. The “Committee on Militarism in the Schools ” 
presented an extended report. 

I conclude with a letter of commendation received this week 
as a sample: 


“Dear Dr. CowrRTICE: 


“T have read with much interest your letter and the accom- 
panying circular. I am in heartiest sympathy with the object 
of the Peace Department of the Friends’ Association. It will 
give me great pleasure to have my name enrolled as a member, 
and I will glad'y do anything in my power to promote its great 
aims. 

“Your work has my heartiest approval, and I pray most 
earnestly that God may bless it for the promotion of peace, 
and for, especially, the building up of true union between the 
different branches of the Anglo-Saxon race and the promotion 
of good-will and co-operation between Canada and the United 
States. Believe me, with kindest regards, 

“Yours very faithfully, J. P. Sheraton.” 


A. C. CourRTICE. 





